THE RUSSIANS

was the establishment of a greater oppression exercised by himself.
The swords and spears of his oprichina struck deep and festering
wounds into the body of Muscovy, wounds with a poison which was
not to be eradicated for centuries, if indeed it has even now been
wholly purged away.

The tale of Ivan's massacres and murders is incredible. He is seen
slaughtering wholesale the inhabitants of Novgorod, for no other
reason than that their ancestors treated his own with scant respect.
He butchered his subjects, tortured them, used them as fuel to feed
the fires of the flame of his own barbarism. It is not uncharacteristic
that he ended Ms life in a devoutly religious frame of mind, assum-
ing the habit of a monk. But even his religion was tinged with his
own love of despotism., abasement, and obscenity. It was marked by
innumerable prostrations and humiliations. It was stern and unre-
lenting., and every now and again burst forth into orgies of the most
fantastic kind.

But before he reached this stage, his own hand had been his
nemesis. Personally he had murdered his own son, striking him
down, and with that act killing not only his son but also the House
of Rurik, which had reigned in Russia since the ninth century. Ivan
was not actually the last of his line, for another of his sons for a brief
time occupied the throne of Moscow. But he was the last one of any
historical importance.

Ivan the Terrible has many more and juster claims to historical
recognition than the mere fact of his belonging to the not inconsider-
able class of ruler-psychopaths. Russia did undoubtedly make progress
under his rule, for Ms period of energy was directed by a fertile and
active mind that saw clearly the directions in which Ms country
should move. The 'scattering' of the Russians continued, and it was
during Ivan's reign that the foundations of Russian power were laid
in Siberia, now known to be one of the richest countries in the world.
It was at this period, too, that English sailors were attempting to
navigate the North-eastern Passage and were thus brought into con-
tact with the Russian people, to form trading associations that lasted
until the Revolution of 1917.

Madman Ivan may have been, as has often been suggested. Cer-
tainly he was psychologically warped and abnormal. But for all that
he had the sparks of genius that so often scatter from the fires that
burn in the souls of these afflicted, and those sparks illumined with
a new light the scene of Muscovy.

With the close of Ivan the Terrible's reign the long march of
Moscow from a state of vassalage to the status of metropolis of both
an empire and a religion may be said to be complete. The middle
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